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Foreword 



Value for money from government spending is vital to the nation and 
scrutinies are a powerful way of improving it -provided that action follows 
analysis. This report has reviewed the results of scrutinies and how they are 
implemented. It demonstrates conclusively the effectiveness of the scrutiny as 
a method of identifying better ways of achieving value for money in 
government departments. Its recommendations are sensible and 
straightforward. They will help Ministers and their Permanent Secretaries to 
ensure that improvements identified are pushed through to implementation. 

I commend the report and the notes of guidance on carrying out scrutinies as 
a valuable statement of how to achieve better results. 




October 1985 
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1 Introduction 



The scrutiny 
technique 



Terminology 



Since 1979 scrutinies within central government departments have identified 
opportunities to save £600 million a year. But in most cases it takes at least two 
years (and often as long as five) to implement the savings. The Prime Minister 
asked us to find out why- and to suggest how implementation can be 
improved. 

We have based our report on an analysis of the data departments give the 
Efficiency Unit about the implementation of all scrutinies, case studies of how 
the recommendations in eight scrutinies from 1980-82 were handled, and 
discussions with Permanent Secretaries, Chief Executives in the private sector 
and other managers who are responsible for change. 

The scrutiny technique which was first used in 1979, is a method of identifying 
potential savings and improvements in effectiveness. The key elements of the 
technique are radical questioning, direct observation, proposals based firmly 
on factual evidence and a sense of urgency. Since 1979 there have been 266 
scrutinies, and the cumulative savings notified to us by departments already 
amount to around £750 million. The scrutiny technique is now used in policy 
and programme areas and has been extended into, for example, the National 
Health Service and, in the recent study by the Jarratt Committee, the 
Universities. 

Scrutinies have not just identified specific savings. They have also shown 
how wider improvements and better performance can be obtained -for 
example in the multi-department reviews of running costs, personnel work, 
procurement and accommodation. 

In October 1983 the Prime Minister asked Sir Robin Ibbs to help Ministers 
use their top management planning and information systems to set targets for 
improvement in value for money in specific areas and to commission scrutinies 
and other work to bring about the improvements. 

By top management we mean the Permanent Secretary and his Deputy 
Secretaries acting as the top board of the department; by headquarters 
management we mean the middle tier of Under and Assistant Secretaries and 
Principals who organise the implementation of policy; and by operational 
management we mean the managers responsible directly for delivery of the 
service. 
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2 What happens to scrutiny reports 



Top management 



Responsibility 



Scrutinies have identified £600 million a year of savings within central 
government departments. We asked departments to tell us what savings had 
been achieved. Using these figures we calculate that savings of about £300 
million a year have been achieved already. £145 million have been 
rejected -because they were impractical or unacceptable. The remainder are 
either awaiting decisions or have yet to be implemented. This report 
concentrates on how long it has taken to achieve the £300 million a year that 
has been saved and the other related changes, and what can be done to speed 
up the process. This report does not cover the question of why 
recommendations are rejected. 

Effective implementation means both getting savings quickly and also 
ensuring that change is real and lasting. The analysis in Annex 1 shows that less 
than half the savings from scrutiny recommendations are implemented within 
two financial years; and even by the end of the fourth financial year after the 
scrutiny only 80 per cent of the accepted savings have been achieved. It is 
harder to show the extent to which important recommendations which do not 
produce direct savings have been implemented, but our case studies have 
shown instances where it took over two years to clarify levels of responsibility, 
to implement revised levels of delegation, or to start collecting information on 
service to customers. 

We used the case studies to find out the most important factors which 
influence the speed and effectiveness of implementation. 

The attitude of the Permanent Secretary is crucial: in particular the extent to 
which he or she is seen to be committed to action -and how he or she checks 
that results are really delivered. In three out of the eight case studies the direct 
involvement of the Permanent Secretary at critical stages -acting as captain 
not referee -signalled the importance he attached to change. In one of the 
eight, the commitment of a Permanent Secretary to one significant 
recommendation in the scrutiny ensured that it was implemented quickly 
despite considerable opposition. 

Ministers have a specific role in the scrutiny process and we saw that when 
their interest is both clear and clearly expressed, scrutiny teams feel they have 
the support to enable them to be tougher and more radical. If that support is 
not continued into implementation the results suffer. 

Really effective implementation must have one person responsible and 
committed to achieving the results agreed once the scrutiny report is finished. 
In two case studies one such person turned round substantial opposition to the 
change and ensured that implementation took place. 

In most cases the appropriate senior headquarters manager should be 
responsible for implementation. But headquarters managers often do not like 
scrutinies; in some cases they are actively hostile to the process. In part this is 
because, where a scrutiny recommends changes or savings, it is felt to point to 
failure of the existing managers. And it is also because those managers are 
faced with implementing recommendations which, in most cases, they have 
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played little part in formulating. Implementation can then become ‘damage 
limitation’ -reducing to a minimum the changes made. In one case study the 
headquarters manager wrote to his operational manager, ‘I have cleared the 
action plan. I think it is the minimum we are likely to be able to get away with, 
and I hope you will feel it is something you can live with.’ 

In contrast to the 90 days allowed for doing a scrutiny there is little continuing 
sense of urgency, once a scrutiny report arrives. In some of the large 
departments implementing even an agreed change can take a long time 
(although we have been struck by just how quickly even large network 
departments can respond once they are clear what needs to be done). But the 
evidence suggests that at least half the time is taken in reaching decisions rather 
than implementing them. For instance, although departments should get an 
‘action plan’ to their Minister in three months from the report, less than 10 per 
cent are ready by this time. And although action plans are supposed to 
summarise decisions already taken, too often they just give a forward 
timetable for taking those decisions. 

Delay costs money. Sometimes delay is inevitable, but if decisions on 
scrutinies had been taken within six months -twice the time allowed for action 
plans -the total cumulative saving to the taxpayer to date would probably 
have been considerably higher. If action to implement those decisions had been 
taken within two years of the scrutiny departments could have saved a further 
£280 million. 
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3 What needs to be done 



We have discussed these findings with a number of Permanent Secretaries 
including those of the departments covered by the case studies. They have 
broadly confirmed our analysis from their own experience as top managers. 
They have repeatedly told us of the importance they attach to scrutinies and 
their wish to find ways of making implementation more effective. 

We have also talked to some chief executives and other senior managers in 
the private sector and the nationalised industries. They confirmed the crucial 
importance of the chief executive managing change directly and the need to 
ensure that his own personal commitment was clearly recognised. 

Our conclusion is that it is not the scrutiny technique which needs attention 
but the wider process of achieving change into which it fits. Five improvements 
are needed: 

Top management Permanent Secretaries are the key to successful scrutinies. They are well placed 

to identify areas for scrutiny and to monitor the achievement of results, 
particularly through their regular reviews of departmental activities. It is 
through them -as the top manager-that the headquarters manager and the 
examining officer should account. 

The sense of urgency which characterises the scrutiny technique needs to 
characterise the decision taking process which follows it as well. The attitude 
of the Minister and the Permanent Secretary is crucial to this. 

The scrutiny process is aimed at getting results. We recommend that as a 
general rule scrutinies should be started with the clear understanding that the 
results of the change achieved will be reported to top management and the 
Efficiency Unit within two years from the start. This will mean that the 
scrutiny must be realistic as well as radical and that decisions must follow 
rapidly to deliver results within the timescale. 

The process should start with a commission which sets out: 

• the people involved, 

• the aim of the scrutiny, 

• the terms of reference, 

• the timetable for the scrutiny report, 

• the target date for an implementation report by the designated 
manager within two years. 

Headquarters managers will achieve change faster and more effectively if they 
are involved in identifying the changes as well as delivering them. The manager 
responsible must: 

• be identified from the start, 

• have the commission reflected in his or her operational objectives, 

• work with the scrutiny team during the scrutiny, 

• account at the end of the two year period for the improvements 

achieved. 



A sense of 
urgency 

A two-year 
process 



Management 

involvement 
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Ministers 



The political priority lies with results not with process. The continuing interest 
of Ministers in charge of departments in improving value for money by using 
scrutinies is important. But once the Minister has indicated the main targets 
for improving value for money it is a matter for the Permanent Secretary to 
ensure they are delivered, and that the necessary scrutinies are successfully 
carried out on his behalf and implemented. 

We recommend that departments should arrange for implementation 
checks on all scrutinies started from 1983 onwards. We recommend that the 
appropriate manager should prepare a brief statement of the results of the 
scrutiny for the Permanent Secretary and the Secretary of State, which should 
be copied to the Efficiency Unit. The Efficiency Unit will work closely with 
management in departments to monitor the effectiveness of implementation. 
The notes of guidance for scrutinies will be reissued to take account of these 
points. 
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Postscript 



The next step 



The Efficiency Unit’s Report was endorsed by the Prime Minister in May 1985. 
The Unit produced revised notes for guidance in draft in June 1985. These 
were discussed with users in departments and tested by scrutiny officers during 
July, August and September. The final version of the new notes for guidance 
which incorporates the changes to the process recommended in this report are 
enclosed in the back cover of this report. The necessary changes to the scrutiny 
process recommended by the report have been implemented. 



Efficiency Unit 
October 1985 
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Annex 1 



The review of implementation 1979-84 



The Efficiency Unit maintains a data register of scrutinies and multi- 
department reviews. Information on the savings identified by scrutinies and 
the results of decisons taken on the recommendations is supplied and updated 
regularly by the departments responsible. During the course of the scrutiny we 
asked departments through Ministers’ offices to verify the entries for scrutinies 
where action had not been completed before March 1984 or where there was 
any doubt about the figures. The figures in this report are based on the 
information supplied to us by departments. 

During the years 1979-84 there were 176 departmental scrutinies and 90 
scrutinies carried out as part of multi-department reviews in central 
government departments. These scrutinies, and the associated follow-up 
work, identified savings and extra income worth £600 million a year plus once- 
for-all savings (mainly from the disposal of surplus assets and stocks) worth 
£67 million. Of the recurrent savings and extra income: 

» £295 million a year (49 per cent) will be fully implemented by the end 

of the financial year 1984-85; 

@ £75 million a year ( 1 3 per cent) has been accepted by departments and 

will be implemented in 1985-86 or later; 

• £85 million a year (14 per cent) is still being considered by 
departments; 

• £80 million a year (13 per cent) was assessed by departments as 
unobtainable, usually because the estimate of savings in the report 
was over-optimistic. 

• £65 million a year (11 per cent) was rejected by departments, 
sometimes for political reasons. 

The amount of savings assessed by departments as awaiting decisons 
(‘pending’) is 14 per cent of the total identified recurrent savings so far. But 
naturally decision-taking is more complete on ‘older’ scrutinies: 



Programme 


Proportion of identified 
savings classed by departments 
as pending in February 1985 (%) 


1979 scrutinies 


0 


1980 scrutinies 


4 


1981 scrutinies 


2 


1982 scrutinies 


13 


1983 scrutinies 


53 


1984 scrutinies 


100 



A proportion of undecided savings can be explained by recommendations 
which require the achievement of other changes first. But for 1983 scrutinies 
less than half the identified savings have been decided -one way or the 
other-over a year from the completion of the scrutiny report. This is despite 
‘action plans’ having been approved by Ministers for 18 out of these 20 
scrutinies. 
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We also looked at the extent to which accepted savings are implemented. 
The pattern for all departmental scrutinies is as follows: 



Year of implementation 


Average proportion 
of accepted savings 
implemented or 
scheduled for 
implementation (%) 


Cumulative 

(%) 


Financial year of scrutiny 


negligible 


- 


Next financial year 


16 


16 


Second subsequent financial year 


28 


44 


Third subsequent financial year 


27 


71 


Fourth subsequent financial year 


9 


80 


Later or no date set 


20 


100 



This suggests that less than half of the financial benefits of scrutinies are 
available before the third financial year after the scrutiny itself, and that the 
bulk of the savings are not available until the fifth financial year after the 
scrutiny. The cumulative cost of this delay is considerable. If departments had 
implemented acceptable scrutiny recommendations within two years they 
would have saved a further £280 million by April 1985. 

Scrutinies vary widely in scope and particular departments can face special 
problems in implementing certain changes rapidly. Yet each year’s 
programme of scrutinies shows the same pattern of implementation. This 
suggests that the failure to secure savings quickly from changes which are 
acceptable to departments is due more to a systematic lack of urgency rather 
than adverse circumstances in individual cases. 

Time for implementation has two components: time to reach decisions and 
time to implement those decisions. It has been put to us that many 
recommendations take a long time to put into practice; but the statistical 
evidence suggests that at least half the time is taken in reaching decisions. The 
£280 million savings from faster action could have been even higher if 
decisions had been taken within six months of the scrutiny. 
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Annex 2 



Background 



Action plans 



Implementation 

process 



Departmental implementation machinery 



In order to develop an up-to-date picture of the handling of scrutiny 
implementation in departments all departmental scrutiny liaison officers 
(SLOs) were invited to inform the scrutiny team of their present arrangements 
with particular emphasis on; 

• the production of action plans; 

® the implementation process; 

• monitoring of progress. 

The content of the 25 returns varied considerably. The approach to the 
production of action plans was well covered, as was the allocation of 
responsibility in the implementation process. Departmental replies were much 
more variable in the area of monitoring and particularly weak in clearly 
indicating how they determined the success or otherwise of a scrutiny 
implementation. 

The approach to action planning was the strongest area in the departmental 
responses. It is noteworthy that the action plan stage is both documented in the 
scrutiny notes of guidance and regarded as a formal part of the scrutiny 
process. 

The favoured approach to action plan preparation is to use the 
headquarters manager, who will have prime responsibility for 
implementation. Two-thirds of the 25 departments follow this pattern. In 
some cases the headquarters manager is advised or assisted by the SLO. The 
examining officer, however, is rarely involved in the action plan process either 
as an adviser (two departments) or as a compiler (three departments). Of the 
three departments where the examining officer has produced the action plan, 
two have only used this approach once or occasionally. The third department 
is small and has only carried out one scrutiny. 

SLOs get involved in the production of the action plan in six departments. In 
two departments SLO responsiblity for the action plan is the rule. In the four 
remaining departments the SLO becomes involved as a co-ordinator where the 
scrutiny recommendations cut across functional boundaries. 

Four departments use a steering group for the production of the action plan. 
In two departments this is the standard departmental approach whilst in the 
others it is used where scrutiny recommendations cut across functional 
boundaries. 

Eleven departments said that they cleared their action plans through their 
senior management group or board before submission to Ministers. In other 
departments the approach is to consult relevant responsible managers 
(including top managers where appropriate). In all cases action plans are 
cleared with Ministers. 

Responsibility for the implementation of scrutiny recommendations is placed 
firmly and squarely with departmental headquarters managers. 

There are few exceptions to this approach although three departments also 
use steering groups in the implementation process. 
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Implementation 

monitoring 



Criteria for 
measuring success 



Haif of the departments rely on progress reports from the responsible 
managers as their main method of monitoring. The style, content and the 
frequency of the reports, however, appears to vary considerably between 
departments. The smaller departments monitor progress at top management 
level on a frequent basis. One big department adopted a more flexible 
approach with progress reports being targeted at different levels in the 
hierarchy according to the importance of the subject in question. Progress 
reports are commissioned at short intervals in the period immediately after 
submission of the action plan but the frequency of these reports and the level to 
which they are made tends to drop when the majority of the recommendations 
have been implemented. In two other departments progress reports are 
commissioned on a six monthly basis leading up to a full implementation 
report around the two year stage. 

The majority of other departments use the SLO to produce progress reports. 
In most cases departments synchronise this process with the requests from the 
Efficiency Unit for information on progress, although three other departmental 
SLOs produce more frequent monitoring reports. 

Only two departments said that they produced a final implementation 
report at around the two year stage. The remaining departments, gave no 
indication that they signed off the implementation process in any way 
although one had found that if recommendations were not implemented 
relatively quickly then it became increasingly difficult to secure 
implementation. 

The returns revealed little evidence of widespread and regular top 
management action as a result of the monitoring process. It occurs most 
frequently in the smaller departments with compressed lines of command 
although one big department produces quarterly reports on progress to the 
Principal Establishment Officer’s management team and on staff savings to 
the Permanent Secretary; and another provides summary reports to the 
Minister or the management board ‘at appropriate intervals’. Other 
departments, only involve top management where serious difficulties arise. 

We found little evidence of departments, as yet, using their top management 
systems as an opportunity to review progress in scrutiny areas on an annual 
basis although two said that they were currently modifying their top 
management returns for this purpose whilst two others said that scrutiny 
implementation was an area that might be looked at as part of their top 
management reviews. 

Departmental returns revealed little of how they judge the success or otherwise 
of the implementation of scrutiny recommendations. Most departments focus 
on ensuring that manpower and financial savings are achieved within the 
agreed timetable although some evidence indicated that departments often 
experience difficulties in reconciling scrutiny savings with the mainstream 
Public Expenditure Survey (PES) and supply estimates data. 

Where proposals carry no concrete savings the general procedure is to check 
that the recommendations have been implemented on time. We found little 
evidence of departments carrying out reviews to ensure that improvements in 
performance were achieved or that the implemented recommendations had 
solved the underlying problem. Only one department provided evidence of 
carrying out a formal performance review of the implemented solution. 
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Annex 3 



Case studies 



People consulted and visits made during the 
scrutiny 



1. Fisheries research (Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and Food) 

MAFF headquarters staff 

Directorate of Fisheries Research, Lowestoft 

Torry Research Station, Aberdeen 

2. VAT registration and deregistration (Customs & Excise) 

Customs and Excise headquarters staff 

Customs and Excise VAT Control Directorate, Southend 

Customs and Excise VAT Central Unit 

Orpington local VAT office 

Birmingham North local VAT office 

3. Dissemination of information (Ministry of Defence) 

Ministry of Defence headquarters staff 
Stationery and Publications Store, Woolwich 

4. Payment of benefits to the unemployed (Department of Employment and 
Department of Health and Social Security) 

Department of Employment headquarters staff 
Department of Health and Social Security headquarters staff 
Manpower Services Commission staff (Sheffield) 

Cambridge Unemployment Benefit Office 
Cambridge DHSS Integrated Local Office 
Birmingham Northfield DHSS Integrated Local Office 
Birmingham Selly Oak Unemployment Benefit Office 
Cambridge Jobcentre 

5. Forensic Science Service (Home Office) 

Controller, Forensic Science Service 
Birmingham Forensic Science Laboratory 
Chepstow Forensic Science Laboratory 
Huntingdon Forensic Science Laboratory 

6. PAYE files (Inland Revenue) 

Inland Revenue headquarters staff 
Sutton Tax Office 
Warrington Tax Office 
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7. District Works Offices (Property Services Agency -PSA) 

PSA South West Regional Office 
PSA Bristol District Works Office 
PSA Bath District Works Office 
PSA Cheltenham Area Office 
PSA North West Regional Office 
PSA Manchester District Works Office 
PSA Warrington Area Office 

8. Finance for Research and Development (Department of Trade and 
Industry) 

Department of Trade and Industry headquarters staff 



Managing change in organisations 



Sir Lawrence Airey 
Sir Brian Cubbon 
Sir Michael Franklin 
Sir Angus Fraser 
Sir David Hancock 
Sir Brian Hayes 
Terry Heiser 
Gordon Manzie 
Anne Mueller 
Sir Michael Quinlan 
Sir Kenneth Stowe 
Sir Clive Whitmore 
John Anson 
Eric Caines 
Paul Freeman 

Alice Perkins 
Sandy Russell 
Bill Sharp 
Bill Taylor 



Inland Revenue 
Home Office 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Customs and Excise 
Department of Education and Science 
Department of Trade and Industry 
Department of the Environment 
Property Services Agency 

Cabinet Office (Management and Personnel Office) 

Department of Employment 

Department of Health and Social Security 

Ministry of Defence 

HM Treasury 

Home Office 

Central Computer and Telecommunications 
Agency 

Department of Health and Social Security 
Customs and Excise 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
Department of Health and Social Security 



Colin Marshall 
Lord Rayner 
Sir Robert Reid 
Nigel Watson 



British Airways 
Marks and Spencer 
British Rail 

Halifax Building Society 
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Annex 4 



Introduction 



Terms of 
reference 



Work plan 



Scrutiny of implementation: Study plan 



The Prime Minister has asked Sir Robin Ibbs to supervise a scrutiny to look at 
the progress made on implementation of scrutiny reports. The Efficiency Unit 
will carry out a study of the implementation of a sample of scrutinies 
undertaken between 1980 and 1982 to establish whether any general lessons 
can be drawn to enable the Unit and departments to improve the action on 
scrutiny recommendations. 

The terms of reference of the scrutiny will be: 

The scrutiny will examine the implementation of a sample of scrutinies 
carried out between 1980 and 1982. The team will look at the timing and 
effectiveness of action which followed the presentation of the scrutiny 
reports. They will consider whether the evidence suggests that there is a 
more effective means of following up scrutiny reports to ensure that the 
objectives of departmental management in setting up a scrutiny are met. The 
team will also look at the systems both within the Efficiency Unit and within 
departments for securing implementation and will report on any changes 
which are necessary.’ 

The team will use normal scrutiny methods and will visit the organisations 
responsible for implementing scrutiny recommendations to see how the 
scrutiny reports have been handled. The scrutiny will concentrate on three 
aspects of implementation: 

• Whether the consequences within departments are those which were sought 
in setting up the scrutiny. In particular, how far the scrutiny has proved a 
sensible and useful tool for management and what practical changes and 
improvements have resulted from implementation of the scrutiny 
recommendations. 

• The lessons for the Efficiency Unit on their handling of the scrutiny process. 
In particular, whether the system of recording and checking on 
implementation is effective and accurate. 

• The lessons for management. How the scrutiny process has helped the 
process of managing change within departments, in particular, whether 
there are ways in which the process can be adapted to make it more 
effective. 

The scrutiny will be carried out by Kate Jenkins, Graham Oates and Andrew 
Stott under the direction of Sir Robin Ibbs. It will begin work on 3rd January 
and report to the Prime Minister by April 1985. 

The scrutiny will be undertaken in three phases: 

A review of existing evidence and preliminary discussions with 
departments -January 1985 

Examination of the evidence of implementation within departments: visits 
and discussions with departments -January /February 1985 

Final discussion and report writing-March/ April 1985. 

The Efficiency Unit 
December 1984 
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Managing scrutinies . 

A guide for Ministers and managers 
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What Is a scrytiny? 

A scrutiny is a method of reviewing an area swiftly and in 
depth and taking a fresh look at the issues. Scrutinies have 
been developed to help departments get greater value for 
money from their resources. They can be used by Ministers or 
by a department’s top management to ensure that options are 
explored sensibly and intelligently— and that radical questions 
are asked. The value of the scrutiny technique is now well 
proven. It can probe settled assumptions and break through a 
log-jam of unsatisfactory procedures. It looks for speedy 
improvements in value for money and seeks to identify 
necessary wider reforms. It is not a substitute for normal 
management activity. 

This guide and its companion 'How to do a scrutiny' have 
been written for scrutinies involving the Efficiency Unit but 
the general principles are applicable to all reviews. 



i he Role Of The Efficiency Unit 

The Prime Minister has a continuing interest in the use of 
scrutinies to improve value for money in departments. This 
interest is represented by the Prime Minister’s adviser on 
efficiency and the staff of the Efficiency Unit. 

The Prime Minister’s adviser will 

□ agree the scrutiny subject and the specification with the 
Minister 

□ discuss the emerging findings with the scrutiny team 

□ comment to the Minister and Permanent Secretary on 
the report and the action plan 

□ comment to the Minister on the implementation report 

□ report to the Prime Minister on progress on 
implementation in all departments 

The Efficiency Unit in addition 



Because the scrutiny process is unique in government it lays 
upon many people tasks that may be new to them. This guide 
is to help all involved to manage the process effectively. 

The Key People 

Five people play key roles in the scrutiny process in 
departments: the Minister in charge of the department, the 
Permanent Secretary, the scrutiny liaison officer, the 
examining officer and the action manager. 

The Minister in Charge of the Department 

The Minister's role is to identify the priorities for improving 
cost effectiveness and to set targets for increasing value for 
money. 

The Permanent Secretary 

As top manager the Permanent Secretary or Head of 
Department is responsible on behalf of the Minister for the 
efficient and effective management of the department. This 
includes ensuring that scrutinies are carried out, that their 
recommendations are implemented and that value for money 
targets are achieved. 

The Scrutiny Liaison Officer 

The scrutiny liaison officer provides advice and support on all 
aspects of the scrutiny process to the Permanent Secretary 
and the Efficiency Unit. 

The scrutiny liaison officer should normally be the head of the 
secretariat for the top management group. 

The Examining Officer 

The examining officer is responsible for the scrutiny 
investigation: for identifying the key issues and finding 
appropriate solutions to problems. The examining officer is 
personally responsible for the report. He or she may be 
supported by a small team. 

The Action Manager 

The action manager is chosen at the beginning of the process 
by the Permanent Secretary. He or she will normally be the 
line manager with primary responsibility for the area under 
scrutiny. The action manager is the person with overall 
responsibility for managing change and delivering results 
from the scrutiny. He or she will be required to produce an 
implementation report within two years on what has been 
achieved. 



□ for the scrutiny programme as a whole 

— co-ordinates the programme 

— provides help and advice to departments 

— monitors implementation 

□ for each scrutiny 

— holds initial briefing meetings with the scrutiny team 

— advises the Permanent Secretary on the study plan 

— meets with the team regularly and accompanies 
them on at least one field visit 

— advises and assists the action manager in 
implementation 

Consultation With The Trade Onion Side 

The Departmental Trade Union Side has an interest in 
scrutinies which affect working conditions or other staff 
interests. It should be informed at the outset and given an 
opportunity to contribute during the scrutiny and after the 
report has been issued. 



Key Elements in Scrutinies 

□ The aim is greater value for money by improving the 
efficiency and effectiveness with which departments deliver 
policies, programmes and services 

□ The focus is priorities for improvement 

□ The Permanent Secretary supervises the process in 

association with the Minister 

□ The scrutiny takes nothing tor granted but looks directly at 
what actually happens at all levels of the area under study 

□ The examining officer comes from within the department 

but not from the area to be reviewed 

□ The examining officer is independent and reports direct to 
the Minister and Permanent Secretary 

□ The scrutiny process has a tight schedule and is in 4 parts: 
investigation; action plan; implementation; implementation 
report 

□ The action manager converts the report into results and 

delivers a report on what has been achieved within 2 years 
of the start of the process 

□ The Efficiency Unit will be involved throughout the process 
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Setting up a scrutiny 

Selecting Scrutiny Topics 

Scrutinies are chosen by managers at all levels in 
departments. As they regularly review the costs, results and 
plans for all that they do each year, they should highlight 
areas where scrutinies can help them improve value for 
money. 

Substantial savings can be made in the big businesses but 
almost every area— no matter how small-can be better run. 
Experience suggests that a thorough review of procedures 
and policies will nearly always produce improvements in 
service and/or reductions in costs. 



The Specification 

For each scrutiny topic the top management secretariat must 
produce a specification which should be agreed by the 
Permanent Secretary and Minister and sent to the Prime 
Minister’s adviser on efficiency, It should include 









The specification 

□ the aim of the scrutiny 

□ its terms of reference 

□ the name of the action manager 

□ the name of the examining officer 

□ the timetable for producing the scrutiny and implementation 

reports 



The Timetable 

The scrutiny process works best under pressure and real 
results should be achieved within two years. Up to 90 working 
days should normally be allowed to carry out the investigation 
and produce a report and a further three months for the 
action plan. This leaves nearly 18 months to convert the 
report into results. 



Informing The Trade Union Side 

The scrutiny liaison officer should give the Trade Union Side 
the terms of reference and the name of the examining officer. 

During the scrutiny itself the examining officer should provide 
the Trade Union Side with a copy of the study plan. The 
examining officer should also ensure that they have an 
opportunity to put forward and discuss their views on the 
issues under scrutiny affecting staff and relevant emerging 
findings. 

Doing the investigation 

Details of this stage are provided in the companion guide 
‘How to do a scrutiny’. The main steps and typical timescales 
are 

□ the study plan— after 15 working days 

□ a synopsis of the emerging findings— after 60 working 
days 

□ the final report— after 90 working days 

Contact With The Team 

The Minister should meet the team at an early stage of the 
scrutiny eg when the study plan is submitted. The meeting 
should discuss how the scrutiny will be carried out and the 
team should be assured of top management's support. 

The Permanent Secretary will 

□ encourage and help the scrutiny team to question the 
activity under study radically, sensibly and fairly 

□ ensure access to whatever information the scrutiny 
team need and co-operation and assistance from all 
relevant staff 

□ make it clear that the terms of reference are a guide for 
the scrutiny team and not a straitjacket 



Selecting The Examining Officer 

The examining officer usually comes from within the 
department and should normally be at Principal or Assistant 
Secretary level. He or she will be selected by the Permanent 
Secretary and should always be assigned full-time to the 
scrutiny. The choice of the right person is essential: it will have 
a critical bearing on the success of the scrutiny. 

The examining officer will work under pressure. He or she 
must be prepared to question, challenge and investigate 
thoroughly. Communication skills will also be important; both 
for collecting the evidence and selling the solutions. 

As soon as the examining officer is appointed, he or she 
should receive a copy of this guide and the companion, ‘How 
to do a scrutiny’. 

Supporting The Scrutiny Team 

The scrutiny liaison officer should see that the team have 

□ adequate secretarial support 

□ access to word processing and computer equipment 

□ access to any necessary expert advice (eg consultants) 



The Action Manager will also keep in close touch with the 
team and will focus on the practical implications of the team’s 
findings. 

The Efficiency Unit will 

□ meet with the team regularly to discuss progress 

□ advise on lessons from other scrutinies 

□ provide a sounding board for the team’s ideas 

□ discuss the draft study plan, synopsis and report with the 
examining officer 

The Examining Officer must send the report to: 

□ the Minister 

□ the Permanent Secretary 

□ the Efficiency Unit 

The Report 

Many people in the department may be affected by the 
scrutiny report and the action arising from it. The action 
manager should ensure that all these people see copies of 
the report. 



Briefing The Scrutiny Team 

The examining officer must have the final say in selecting the 
scrutiny team. Its size and skills will vary with the subject of 
the scrutiny. In some cases specialist knowledge will be 
essential. 

As soon as the team starts work the scrutiny liaison officer 
provides them with a starting brief 



The Minister and Permanent Secretary should discuss the 
report with the team. 

The Minister will then decide on 

□ whether and how to issue the report publicly 

□ consultation with the Trade Unions 

□ the action required in response to the report 

Wherever possible scrutiny reports should be published. 



□ the specification 

□ a factual brief on the area to be studied (to help the team 
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Action plan 

The action manager produces a draft action plan for the 
Minister and Permanent Secretary to approve. This action 
plan should be produced by no later than three months from 
the date the scrutiny report was sent to the Minister. 



Implementation 

The Permanent Secretary is responsible for ensuring that 
implementation takes place briskly. The action manager is 
responsible on his or her behalf for making sure that decisions 
are made and turned into action. 



The action plan is a summary of the decisions taken and 
action needed to produce results. It should not be a timetable 
for decision taking. 

Before the plan is completed the action manager should 
invite the Trade Union Side to give its view on 
recommendations which affect staff interests. 

Some recommendations may require consultation with the 
Trade Union Side or outside bodies. This process should be 
carried out to a closely defined timetable like the other 
implementation activities. 

Content Of The Action Plan 



The action plan 

□ A brief general commentary on 

— the key issues identified by the scrutiny 

— the overall solution for each area 

— the department's reaction to the main recommendations 
for each area 

□ An implementation timetable including a date for the 
implementation report 

□ For each accepted recommendation 

— the name of the person responsible for carrying it 
through 

— targets and dates for implementation 

— costs in money and manpower 

— savings in money and manpower 

— other improvements and how they will be observed 

□ For each rejected recommendation 

— the reasons for rejection 

— the savings in money and manpower which are not going 
to be realised 

— what is to be done to tackle the identified problem 

□ For each recommendation for further study 

— the name of the person responsible for the study 

— the terms of reference 

— the study timetable 



The action plan will provide the framework within which 
implementation takes place. 

It will be the action manager's responsibility to make sure that 
the action plan sticks and that the identified improvements in 
efficiency and effectiveness are achieved on time. 

The action manager’s role will be more than one of co- 
ordination. He or she will have full and final responsibility for 
the success of the implementation. 

He or she will need to monitor progress on implementation 
closely and should keep the Permanent Secretary and 
Efficiency Unit informed. If things start to go wrong the action 
manager will need to take remedial action to bring the 
implementation back on to course. This may involve setting 
new target dates, reorganising the use of resources or 
amending, or even proposing new, solutions to the identified 
problems. 

Implementation report 

Within two years of the start of the scrutiny the action 
manager should make an implementation report which will 
complete the scrutiny process. This goes to the Permanent 
Secretary and the Minister with a copy to the Efficiency Unit. 

Contents Of The Implementation 
Report 

The report should be short and factual. It should be signed by 
the action manager and should cover 



The implementation report 

□ A general statement of the problems identified by the 
scrutiny and the implemented solutions 

□ For each major recommendation 

— a record of action taken 

— the results achieved 

— a note of work yet to be done 

□ A report on how well the expected improvements in value 
for money have been realised and on any emerging n ew 
circumstances 

□ An annex with the scrutiny specification 



The implementation report completes the scrutiny process 
but departments will wish to continue to monitor performance 
in the future. This should be done through the normal 
management process including the Top Management System. 



Key Elements in Implementation 

□ The action manager has clear personal responsibility. 

Other divisions and departments may be involved in 
implementation but it Is the action manager's own 
responsibility to take the issues forward and produce results 

□ Top management shows a commitment to getting results. 

The action manager will rely on the performance of other 
line managers to achieve a successful implementation and 
will need the visible support of top management to ensure 
that he or she receives their full co-operation and that his or 
her needs are given the right priority 

□ A detailed and tightly controlled timetable is essential to 
maintain the urgency of the scrutiny process— particularly if 
th< mp'errn itation in «' es a large numbe ;ire! ted tasks 



□ The action manager involves all people affected by 
implementation at an early stage and explains 

— what is proposed and why 

— when it will be implemented and by whom 

— how people will be affected 

□ Monitor the achievement of results by checking that 

— costs and savings are achieved and reflected in the 
rele /ant budgets 

— improved performance is achieved 

— implemented recommendations have solved the 
identified problems • •• . 
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Who does what? 

The central responsibility for carrying out a scrutiny is with the examining officer supported by the Efficiency Unit. 
Other departmental responsibilities are: 
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Setting up 
a scrutiny 




□ Identifies topics for 
scrutiny with top 
management group 


□ informs the relevant 
staff and the Trade 
Union Side 






□ Approves topics 
for scrutiny 


□ Selects action manager 

□ Selects examining officer 

□ Issues the specification 


□ Coordinates the 
starting brief 




Doing the 
investigation 


□ Reviews the 
study plan with 
the scrutiny 
team 


□ Reviews the study plan 
with the scrutiny team 

□ Reviews the synopsis with 
the scrutiny team 


□ Keeps in 
touch with 
progress 


□ Works closely with 
the scrutiny team 




□ Accepts the 
report 


□ Discusses the report with 
the scrutiny team 






Action plan 


□ Decides whether 
and how to 
publish the 
scutiny report 


□ Advises the Minister on 
publication 


□ Keeps in 
touch with 
progress 


□ Consults the Trade 
Union Side and 
other bodies 




□ Decides on 
recommendations 


□ Advises the Minister on 
recommendations 




□ Prepares the action 
plan 




□ Approves the 
action plan 


□ Approves the action plan 






Implementation 




□ Ensures implementation 


□ Keeps in 
touch with 
progress 


□ Ensures approved 
recommendations 
are implemented 


Implementation 

report 


□ Receives advice 
from Permanent 
Secretary and 
Efficiency Uniton 
implementation 
report 


□ Ensures that 
implementation report is 
accurate and 
implementation is 
achieved 




□ Prepares final 
implementation 
report 



The Efficiency Unit is responsible for informing the Prime Minister about the content of the scrutiny programme and progress 
in the implementation of scrutiny recommendations. 
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Stages in a scrutiny 



1 Setting Up A Scrutiny 



The Minister 
Permanent Secretary 



□ Approves subject for scrutiny 



□ Identifies the action manager 

□ Chooses the examining officer 

□ Issues the specification 



Scrutiny Liaison Officer 



□ Informs the relevant staff and the Trade Union Side 

□ Coordinates the starting brief 



2 Doing The Investigation 



Study Plan 


Examining Officer with support and advice from 
the Efficiency Unit 


□ Plans the scrutiny 

□ Approves the team 

□ Drafts the study plan 

□ Consults those concerned including Trade Unions 

□ Circulates the study plan within 15 working days of starting the scrutiny 


Minister and Permanent Secretary 


□ Review the study plan with the scrutiny team 


Fieldwork 


Examining Officer with support and advice from 
the Efficiency Unit 


□ Collects evidence 

□ Organises team 


Action Manager 


□ Assists the examining officer 


Synopsis 


Examining Officer with support and advice from 
the Efficiency Unit 


□ Prepares the synopsis after 60 working days 

□ Discusses the synopsis with the Permanent Secretary 

□ Consults the Trade Union Side on emerging findings affecting staff 


Permanent Secretary 


□ Reviews the synopsis with the scrutiny team 


Report 



Examining Officer with support and advice from 
the Efficiency Unit 



□ Drafts report 

□ Informally consults interested managers 

□ Issues report to the Minister and Permanent Secretary 



Permanent Secretary 
Efficiency Unit 
Minister 



□ Discusses the report with the scrutiny team 

□ Comments on the report 

□ Accepts the report 



3 Action Pla 



Action Manager 

Minister and Permanent Secretary 



□ Prepares the action plan 

□ Consults Trade Unions and other interested bodies 



□ Decide on recommendations 

□ Decide whether and how to publish 

□ Approve the action plan 



Efficiency Unit 



□ Comments on the action plan 



4 Implementatio 



Permanent Secretary 
Action Manager 
Scrutiny Liaison Officer 



5 Implementation Repo 



m 



□ Responsible for implementation 

□ Ensures approved recommendations are implemented 

□ Acts as Permanent Secretary's agent 



Action Manager 
Permanent Secretary 



I 



□ Prepares final implementation report within two years 



□ Ensures that implementation report is accurate and implementation 
is achieved 



Efficiency Unit 



□ Comments to the Minister on results achieved 



Minister 



□ Accepts implementation report 
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A guide for examining officers and their teams 
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Doing a scrutiny 

This guide aims to help you carry out a successful scrutiny. If 
you are new to the scrutiny approach it will tell you what you 
must do, and where you are free to pursue issues in your own 
way. If you feel you know the scrutiny approach already use 
this guide to check your assumptions about what you should 
do. 

You will see that the procedures common to all scrutinies are 
kept to a minimum. You will be left as free as possible to 
pursue the issues which you think are important. 

What iVlakes A Scrutiny Special? 

When you work on a scrutiny you are in a special position. 

You will be working directly for the Permanent Secretary who 
wili look after the scrutiny on behalf of the Minister. You may 
have a small team but in many ways you will be on your own. 

You will start with a specification for your work which will set 
out the context in which your scrutiny is to be done and the 
terms of reference. You should regard these as signposts and 
not a straitjacket. You will be expected to question radically 
the work that your department does. Your task will be to look 
at all the ways value for money can be increased and to make 
practical recommendations for action. And remember, value 
for money does not just mean reducing costs; it also means 
doing more for the same or even less cost. 

Your method will be to study what actually happens. Your 
recommendations must be based on evidence you have 
obtained at first hand. 

The importance Of Communication 

The decision on implementation will be taken by your 
Minister and the Permanent Secretary. Your task is not to 
produce a consensus report but your scrutiny will be more 
successful if the line managers involved are persuaded of 
what you are likely to recommend and why. 

The line manager with overall responsibility for making sure 
that change takes place as a result of your scrutiny is called 
the action manager. He or she will be identified by the 
Permanent Secretary at the outset and wili take a close 
interest in your findings, conclusions and recommendations. 

You will find it helpful to have a meeting with the action 
manager and his staff, at an early stage in the scrutiny 
process, at which you can discuss terms of reference, key 
issues and your proposed approach. 

What Will The Efficiency Unit 
Contribute? 

The Efficiency Unit is available to give you any help you need. 
A member of the Unit will be assigned to keep in touch with 
you on the scrutiny. He or she can give you the benefit of 
experience gained on scrutinies carried out elsewhere, and 
will join you on some of your fieldwork. 



Planning 

Your timetable will be tight. You will have a lot of ground to 
cover. And if you are at all typical you will feel under pressure. 

The key to success in this context is thorough planning. It will 
save you time and it will provide a basis for your actions. 

We suggest you handle the planning in five stages: 

□ review the key questions 

□ plan the work 

□ draft your study plan 

□ consult widely 

□ circulate your final study plan 

You will find the study plan useful when you are doing your 
fieldwork to give to people as a brief summary of what you are 
doing. 

Review The Key Questions 

To produce a useful plan you should first think through these 
questions: 

Scope 

□ What precise area do I need to cover? 

□ Where are the boundaries? 

Issues 

□ What major issues will I be investigating? 

□ Are they the heart of the matter? 

□ What will be relevant evidence? 

Tasks 

□ What are the main tasks? 

— how long will each one take? 

— which ones depend upon the results of others before 
they can be started? 

— which ones can be done in parallel? 

Techniques 

□ How will I do all this? 

— what techniques will I use for gathering and analysing 
data? 

— what sources will I use? 

— who will I need to consult? 

Resources 

□ What resources will I need in terms of 

— people on the scrutiny team? 

— facilities? 

Plan The Work 

Select your team 

Make sure you have the final say in selecting your team. Think 
about the people and skills you will need. Remember, too, that 
personal qualities can count for a good deal when working 
under pressure. 

Plan the tasks 

Draw up a detailed but flexible timetable. You may find it 
helpful to use a bar chart or network diagram. 

Ensure that you allow yourself enough time for: 

□ collecting statistical or financial data 

□ fieldwork visits 

□ wider discussions 

□ writing the report 

Make sure that data collection begins early. It can take a long 
time to get non-routine data which you may need for your final 
report. 



Set up the support you need 

You will need secretarial support and access to word 
processing. You may need computing help. It is prudent to 
'book' these well in advance. 

If you need expert advice in any field your department will 
help you obtain it. If they cannot provide it the Efficiency U nit 
will help you find what you need. 

Find out the costs 

You will need detailed figures on costs and potential savings. 
Remember that in your final report you must include: 

□ estimates of the present cost of each activity in money 
and manpower 

□ estimates of any savings you expect to achieve 

□ your costs for the scrutiny 

Draft Your Study Plan 

Within three weeks of starting work you should produce a 
study plan. The table below shows what it should contain. 



Study Plan Contents 

□ A brief description of your topic 

□ Terms of reference 

□ A brief outline of the major issues as they appear to 
you at this stage 

□ The names of the study team 

□ Your intended method of working 

□ The timetable: fieldwork, synopsis of findings, drafting 
time 



Consult The Trade Union Side _ 

You should get in touch with your departmental Trade Union 
Side to discuss your study plan. (They will have been told of 
the scrutiny by the scrutiny liaison officer, will have a copy of 
your terms of reference and know that you are undertaking 
the work.) Be sure to consult them about any local Trade 
Union Side involvement. 

Circulate Your Study Plan 

Send the study plan to: 

□ the Permanent Secretary 

□ the Efficiency Unit 

□ the Trade Union Side 

The Permanent Secretary will discuss your study plan with 
you. He or she will consult the Minister as necessary. The 
Efficiency Unit will aim to let the Permanent Secretary and 
you have any comments within 5 working days. 

After it has been approved send the study plan to those 
affected by the scrutiny. Remember, the study plan is all your 
department will have about the way you are tackling your 
scrutiny until you produce your synopsis. Do not let it constrain 
you, but if you do decide to change course later, for example, 
to explore substantia! new areas or change the timetable be 
sure to give some warning to those concerned. 



Fieldwork 

At this stage bear in mind three basic rules: 

□ see for yourself 

□ ask the right questions 

□ explain what you are doing 

See For Yourself 

Do not rely on the views of others— especially when people 
disagree. Talk to people in head offices and to senior officials. 
But spend much of the time gathering and assessing evidence 
by visiting local offices and local sites and talking to the people 
directly involved in spending money or carrying out a function. 

Make sure you 'go and see' for yourself what actually happens 
and trace the activity you are looking at from beginning to end. 
Above all, do not rely on paper; a scrutiny Is not a desk study. 

Do not accept anything until you have seen it. Your first priority 
is to find out how things really work. You will only do this by 
looking at the details and questioning assumptions— especially 
at the point of delivery to the customer. You must be certain 
about your facts and evidence— they will form the basis of 
your recommendations. 

Ask The Right Questions 

To get at the facts you need to ask radical questions. Aim to 
find out: 



Who □ Who is responsible for the work? Are lines 
of accountability clear and as short as 
they can be? 

□ Who does the work? 

□ Who is the customer? 

□ Who else benefits? 

Why □ Why is the work done by Government? 

□ Why is it done in the way it is? 

What alternatives are there? 

What □ What does it cost— in money and 
manpower? 

□ What most affects the costs? 

□ What value is added by each activity? 

□ What would happen if any activity 
stopped? 

How □ How are decisions made? Are they made 
by the right people with the right 
information? 

□ How are things really done? 

□ How can we teij if they are done well? 

□ How are the results assessed? 

□ How can value for money be improved— 
and the improvement be seen? 



Explain What You Are Doing 

You will need to carry some people with you at every stage if 
your scrutiny is to produce the results you seek. 

During fieldwork you should therefore 

□ explain what you are doing and why 

□ show a real interest in the activities you study. People 
will respond to this and be more likely to help you get to 
the bottom of any problem. If they are suspicious when 
you and any colleagues first arrive do not let this throw 
you. Remain open and positive 

□ encourage contributions from all members of staff and 
the Trade Union Side, either in writing or through a 
meeting 

□ make yourself available to all when you visit local offices 

□ keep in touch with the action manager 

Your time is scarce and you need to use it effectively. Keep 
control of it. Avoid bureaucratic procedures which do not add 
value. The choice of how you use your time is yours. 

Taking stock 

About two thirds of the way through your scrutiny, you should 
take stock of your emerging findings and the direction of your 
likely recommendations. Do this in the form of a short synopsis 
and discuss it with the action manager, Permanent Secretary 
and the Efficiency Unit. This will help ensure they remain in 
touch with the way your thoughts are developing. 

Consider whether it would help to issue your synopsis more 
widely. This can be an effective way of sounding out a larger 
audience on your views. But remember the report is yours and 
no one else’s, and no one will be more radical than you. Now is 
the time to try out your ideas. 

You should consult the Trade Union Side at this stage over 
issues which affect staff, but you should also protect the 
confidentiality of policy advice to your Minister, 

Recommendations 

As you review your findings remember your purpose: to 
increase value for money, not just to find problems. 

Your recommendations are the most important part of your 
report. They are the pegs upon which future action will hang. 
Your commitment must come through clearly. 

Your recommendations must be 

□ clear and decisive— what is to be done and who is to take 
action 

□ based firmly on the evidence 

□ precise about the related costs, savings and timetable for 
action, and above all 

□ practical, and leading to visible action 

If you cannot find a sound long term solution say so and set out 
interim targets for action to deal with any shortcomings you 
have found. 

Avoid recommending further studies— unless there is work 
which cannot be done within your timetable or resources. 

If you feel further studies are really needed, make sure you 
spell out what should happen and when. Draw up concise and 
practical suggestions for terms of reference, a timescale and a 
target date for action. 

Do not recommend further study because decisions are 
difficult. 



Writing your report 

You want your report to influence people so make sure that it 
is short and easy to read. Try to make its appearance do justice 
to the work you have done. Use the following checklist to help 
you. 

Characteristics of successful scrutiny reports 

□ Easy to read 

□ Convincing but not pedantic 

□ Up to 25 pages with detailed supporting material in 
annexes— or even a supplementary volume 

□ Gives a fair picture and uses evidence that is accurate 

□ Recommendations flow from conclusions and 
conclusions flow from evidence 

□ Includes data on costs, outputs and savings 

□ Spells out how you will know that your solutions have 
worked 

□ Uses tables, charts and graphs for emphasis and 
clarity 

□ Proposes action 

□ Records significant Trade Union Side views in the 
report and includes written Trade Union Side material 
in an annex 



Issuing the report 

Send the report to 

□ the Minister 

□ the Permanent Secretary 

□ the Efficiency Unit 

and send copies to 

□ the action manager 

□ your scrutiny liaison officer 

□ other senior line managers who need to know about it 

Implementation 

Once you have issued your report the action manager will 
prepare the action plan and get decisions made on your 
recommendations. He or she will then make sure that the 
accepted recommendations are acted on and will report on 
the results within two years of the start of the scrutiny. 
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What makes a successful scrutiny? 

You will have a good deal of freedom as you run your scrutiny. Experience shows that this freedom can bring risks as well as 
advantages. Here are some tips based on the experience of several hundred scrutinies. 



□ Make a detai led plan of work before you start and then stick to it. For a 
complex project consider drawing up a network diagram. (The Efficiency Unit 
can advise you on this.) Leave time to check your data 

□ Study some scrutiny reports to gain a feel for the way issues can be handled 

□ Before you begin fieldwork, sketch an outline structure of the report you will 
need to write. This will help ensure your fieldwork will focus on what matters 

□ Set realistic aims; don’t try to cover too much ground 

□ Keep your team small— and keep it working closely together 

□ Check your progress against plan regularly 

□ Discuss your study widely 

□ Challenge radically but be fair in what you say 

□ Make sure your recommendations are realistic as well as precise. Chart the 
way forward so that the action manager can see what he or she has to do and 
what you expect to happen as a result 

□ Make your report short, readable and to the point 
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The Minister 



□ Approves subject for scrutiny 



Permanent Secretary □ Identifies the action manager 

□ Chooses the examining officer 

□ Issues the specification 

Scrutiny Liaison Officer □ Informs the relevant staff and the Trade Union Side 




Examining Officer with support and advice from □ Plans the scrutiny 
the Efficiency Unit □ Approves the team 

□ Drafts the study plan 

□ Consults those concerned including Trade Unions 

□ Circulates the study plan within 15 working days of starting the scrutiny 



Minister and Permanent Secretary 

Fieldwork 

Examining Officer with support and advice from 
the Efficiency Unit 



□ Review the study plan with the scrutiny team 



□ Collects evidence 

□ Organises team 




Action Manager □ Assists the examining officer 

Synopsis 

Examining Officer with support and advice from □ Prepares the synopsis after 60 working days 

the Efficiency U nit □ Discusses the synopsis with the Permanent Secretary 

□ Consults the Trade Union Side on emerging findings affecting staff 



Permanent Secretary □ Reviews the synopsis with the scrutiny team 




Examining Officer with support and advice from □ Drafts report 

the Efficiency Unit □ Informally consults interested managers 

□ Issues report to the Minister and Permanent Secretary 



Permanent Secretary □ Discusses the report with the scrutiny team 



Efficiency Unit 
Minister 



□ Comments on the report 

□ Accepts the report 



3 Action Pla 



Action Manager 



m 



□ Prepares the action pian 

□ Consults Trade Unions and other interested bodies 



Minister and Permanent Secretary □ Decide on recommendations 

□ Decide whether and how to publish 
— - Approve the action plan 



Efficiency Unit 



□ Comments on the action plan 




Permanent Secretary 
Action Manager 
Scrutiny Liaison Officer 



□ Responsible for implementation 

□ Ensures approved recommendations are implemented 

□ Acts as Permanent Secretary's agent 



5 Implementation Report 





i 



I 



Action Manager 
Permanent Secretary 

Efficiency Unit 



□ Prepares final implementation report within two years 

□ Ensures that implementation report is accurate and implementation 
is achieved 

□ Comments to the Minister on results achieved 



Minister □ Accepts implementation report 









